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Vou. VIL 


New York, 


May 9, 1914 No. 26 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of The Classical As- 
sociation of the Atlantic States was held on Friday 
and Saturday, April 17-18, at Barnard College. The 
attendance, never lower than 150, ranged as high 
as 300 at some sessions. The careful plans of the 
local Committee of Arrangements, Professor Knapp 
and Mr. Messer, were carried out with perfect suc- 
cess. The Executive Committee, with all but two 
members present, held a long session on Thursday 
evening, considering and approving the report of 
the Secretary-Treasurer, and discussing various plans 
for work on behalf of the Association. The meet- 
ing was opened on Friday at 2.30 with an address of 
welcome by Miss Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean of 
Barnard College, full of cheer and inspiration for 
teachers of the Classics, to which Professor W. P. 
Mustard, President of the Association, made brief * 
but fitting response. Besides Dr. Sage’s suggestive 
paper on The Conservation of Natural Resources in 
Ancient Rome, and Professor Moore’s adventurous 
Grammatical Excursion into the almost unknown or 
forgotten field of versified Latin Grammars, and 
the learned demonstration by Professor Miller of 
the direct descent of the atomic theory of modern 
chemistry from the Greek philosophers, there were 
two thoroughly delightful illustrated lectures—one 
by Professor Haight of Vassar, on Horace’s Sabine 
Farm, and one on Roman Remains in Spain, by 
Professor Clark of Yale, the welcome Delegate from 
The New England Classical Association. There 
was brief but appreciative discussion of Miss 
Haight’s paper by Professor Whicher, of Professor 
Clark’s by Professor Sihler, and of Professor 
Moore’s by Professor Perry. 

The dinner at 7 o’clock in the dining-room of 
Barnard College was a very enjoyable social event, 
giving the members a good opportunity to get 
acquainted. Seventy-six persons enjoyed the excel- 
lent dinner and the charming address of the Presi- 
dent, Professor Mustard, on The Pastoral Ancient 
and Modern. 

The Saturday programme opened with an inter- 
esting lecture by Professor Young on the Greek 
houses in Delos, with fine views that were a revela- 
tion to some of his hearers. Miss Burchett’s paper 
on the Rex Sacrorum—a Frazerian exploration of a 
novel field—was clear and convincing. This was 
followed by the election of officers, which resulted 


as follows: President, W. F. Little, Battin High 
School, Elizabeth, N. J.; Vice-Presidents, H. H. 
Yeames, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., W. F. Tib- 
betts, Curtis High School, New Brighton, N. Y., 
Charles H. Breed, Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., Walter Dennison, Swarthmore, Pa., Miss 
M. K. McNiff, Harrisburgh, Pa., Miss Alice Mercer, 
Wilmington, Del., Miss Margaret Garrett, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore, Md., Rev. Mark J. 
McNeal, S. J., Georgetown University, D. of C.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charles Knapp, of Barnard 
College. 

Professor Lane Cooper substituted for his an- 
nounced topic a helpful and stimulating paper on 
The Classics and the Teaching of English, which 
inspired a very lively discussion of the question of 
Greek and the whole status of the Classics, sus- 
tained by Professors Kent, Sturtevant, Kellogg, 
Lodge, Knapp, McCrea, Clark, Dr. Fox, Dr. Foster, 
and Miss MacVay. It is to be hoped that all the good 
things said were not lost, and that such a discussion 
may result in some definite and concerted action on 
the part of the Association for the rehabilitation of 
the study of Greek. The morning session closed 
with a very vigorous and suggestive address by 
Mr. Dakin of the Haverford School on Ways in 
which the Latin Reading of the High School may be 
brought into Vital Relation with the Life of To-day, 
an address which formed a fitting introduction to 
the exhibit in another room, illustrating the rela- 
tion of Latin and Greek to practical life, prepared 
after Miss Sabin’s plan by the teachers and the 
pupils of the Philadelphia High School for Girls. 
This exhibit was thronged by interested visitors all 
day Saturday, and should prove fruitful of ideas in 
many directions. The luncheon, attended by 122 
persons, was another pleasant social interlude. The 
afternoon session maintained the high standard of 
excellence in content, form, and delivery of papers, 
in variety of interest, and in practical helpfulness 
of addresses and discussions alike. The only com- 
plaint is that it was perhaps too short and ended 
too abruptly. The programme included an interest- 
ing illustrated lecture on Roman Coins of Interest 
to Secondary Teachers, by Professor Palmer of 
Vassar, with brief discussion by Professor McDaniel 
and Miss MacVay; a very clear and forceful account 
of Miss Sabin’s Exhibit, as Developed and Used 
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in Philadelphia, by Miss Berry, with discussion by 
Professors Bristol and Whicher, and Mr. Dakin; 
and a lively and illuminating debate on the question 
of The Proper Contents of Editions of Latin 
Authors—none the less lively and illuminating for 
the considerable difference of opinions expressed— 
opened by Dr. Radin and continued by Miss Wye, 
Mr. Dakin, Professors Kent, Knapp, Ullman, Sturte- 
vant, Clark, Brown, and Miss MacVay. 

Resolutions were adopted conveying the thanks of 
the Association to Barnard College for its gracious 
hospitality, to Professor Knapp and Mr. Messer, the 
local Committee of Arrangements, and to all those 
who read papers or participated in the discussions. 

The following is an abstract of the elaborate 
report presented by the Secretary-Treasurer. 

The baldnce on hand in the treasury of The 
Classical Association, May 1, 1913, was $446.92; 
collected during the year, for back dues, $27.10, for 
current dues, $1177.60, for dues for 1914-1915, 
$320.90, for interest, “$8.73, for sundries, $4.00: total 
in the funds, $1985.25. The expenditures (transfer- 
red to THE CLAssicaL WEEKLY to pay for subscrip- 
tions for members, Volumes 6-8, $751: expenses of 


annual meetings, 1913 and 1914, $144.15: miscel- 
laneous, for printing, postage, supplies, clerical 
assistance, 455.51: for rebates to local Classical 


Clubs, $109), in all, $1459.56. Balance on hand, 
April 11, 1914, $525.69. 

The balance in the treasury of THe CLAssICAL 
WEEKLY on May 1, 1913, was $753.04. The receipts 
during the year were $751 from The Classical As- 
sociation, $621.30 from subscriptions from others 
than members, and $566.08 from miscellaneous 
sources. Total in the funds, $2692.32. The expendi- 
tures of every sort were $1829.98. The balance in 
the funds on April 11, 1914, was $862.34. 

During the year the sum of $238.88 was paid to 
The University of Chicago Press for subscriptions 
to The Classical Journal and Classical Philology 
made through the Secretary-Treasurer. 

The total membership for the year 1912-1913 was 
589 (575 reported a year ago, plus 14 who made 
since that time). The membership for 
1913-1914, on April 11 last, was 685, a gain of 96, 
or over 16 per cent. The membership two years 
ago was 497, last year it was 575, now it is 685. 
Last year 558 subscribers had paid for Volume 6. 
On April 11 last, 630 had paid for Volume 7, a 
gain of 72, or nearly 13 per cent. The total list of 
members and subscribers combined on April 11 was 
1315, as compared with 1133 a year ago, a gain of 
182, or 16 per cent. The total list two years ago 
was 933. 

The list of those who registered at the meeting 


is as follows: 


W. W. Baker; 
Charles E. Bennett; 


Mary B. Barlow; Anna Bell; 
S. E. Berger; Emma L. Berry; 
Ellen Bird; C. W. Blakeslee; B. W. Bradley; Ethel 
H. Brewster; G. P. Bristol; Carroll N. Brown; 
Bessie R. Burchett; Edmund Burke; Jane Gray 
Carter; E. C. Chickering; Charles Upson Clark; 
Genevieve Cloyd; Lane Cooper; Augusta Cooper- 
stein; Mary M. Crawford; F. A. Dakin; W. W. 
Davis; W. Dennison; Alexander Duane; Jessie M. 
Addie 
W. Sherwood Fox; 


Ebaugh; Mary O. Ebaugh; Edna K. Fearl; 
E. Flanders ; 


Etta B. Fox; 


Ernestine P. Franklin; Carl G. F. Franzen; C. H. 


French; Regina Frey; Marian Lathrop Gibson; 
Eliza Howe Gilbert; E. W. Given; A. E. Gobble; 
Grace Goodale; E. C. Greene; R. M. Gummere; 


Elizabeth Hazelton Haight; Helen Ives Haight; 
Elizabeth L. Hammond; Anna L. Hardy; Mabel I. 
Hart; Louise Hartt; Mary E. Harwood; E. H. 
Heffner; Mrs. P. W. Hiden; Sophie M. Hillman : 
E. W. Harter; Eleanor James; Mary Jeffers; 
Evetta Tupper "Jeffers; T. Jeffers; Floyd P. 
Johnson; Mary A. Jordan; R. G..Kent; G. D. 
Kellogg; R. Kirkland; W. Wallace King; Har- 
riet W. Kitts; Charles Knapp; Lucile Kohn; Edith 
Latané; Lillie M. Lawrence; May S. Leahey; 
Emory B. Lease; W. IF. Little; Caroline M. Locke; 


D. P. Lockwood; G. Lodge; Florence G. Lurcott ; 
Mary E. Lyman; Catharine A. Mc Avoy; E. 
McCartney; N. G. McCrea; W. B. Mc Daniel: 


Mary K. F. Mc Keon; Anna Pearl MacVay; Clar- 
ence A. Manning; Anna C. Mellick; Ruth FE. Mes- 
senger; R. A. Metcalf; C. C. Mierow; C. W. E. 
Miller; I’. G. Moore; Penelope Morrill; W. P. 
Mustard; Elizabeth I. Nammack; Ada B. C. Neis- 
wender; Louise L. Nicholl; Lillian M. North; 
Marguerite Patton; Mary Bradford Peaks; E. D. 
Perry; Minna B. Phelps, Margaret G. Plumb; 
Henry Preble; Helen Price; Max Radin; Nina 
Frances Raynor; Ernst Riess; J. C. Rolfe; Evan T. 
Sage; Ellis A. Schnabel; Sadie Schumann; Sarah 
Edwards Schuyler; Laura R. Seguine; Edith R. 
Shaw; Elizabeth E. Shearer; Catherine M. Simon- 
ton; Emilia F. Sinopoli; Sister Marie José; 
“Charles H. Smith; Alice M. Southworth; George 
W. Stone; M. Grace Stone; E. H. Sturtevant: 
M. W. Swetland; Helen H. Tanzer; I. C. Thallon;: 
Everett E. Thompson; Mary Thompson; Enid F. 
Thorpe; Mary M. Turnbull; B. L. Ullman ; Mary 
F. Volentine; John H. Wellenkamp ; W. W. Welsh; 
O. G. Wheeler; G. M. Whicher; Mabel E. Wiggins: 
Lucy L. Wight; Ray L. Wittes ; Willis P. Wood- 
man; Mrs. J. A. Woodroof; Julie V. Wright; 
H. H. Yeames. 


WAYS IN WHICH THE LATIN READING OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE MAY BE 
BROUGHT INTO VITAL RELA- 

TION WITH THE LIFE 
OF TODAY' 


One day last summer I happened to be in the 
smoking-room of a steamer crossing from Stock- 
holm to St. Petersburg. The only other occupants 
of the room were a middle-aged man and his son 
and daughter. As they were talking Russian, | 
paid little attention to them and was soon engrossed 
in reading. 

Presently, however, some familiar words struck 
on my ear and constrained me to listen. Forsan- 
haec-meminisse-iuvabunt. The boy was trying to 
piece out a line from Vergil and his sister was 
questioning its correctness. Now the father became 
interested. He let them wrangle for a minute. 
Then, almost scornfully, he cried: Forsan et haec 
olim meminisse invabit. 

It did not take me long to enter into conversation 
with the father, who talked German fluently, Eng- 


LAs noted in Tue Crasstcan Weexty 7.193, N. 1, these 
papers and Professor Dakin’s, presented in the last issue, 
form part of a Round Table discussion. 
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lish brokenly. He told me how thoroughly he had 
been drilled in Latin. He said: 

“There is something about that language that 
penetrates to the very marrow of the mind. It is 
not like my other school studies—the mere shadow 
of a memory. It is vital. It stimulates.thought. It 
incites to accuracy. It sets the standard of terse 
and thoughtful expression. Nothing has contributed 
more to my success as a lawyer than the Latin | 
was taught at the gymnasium”. 

I shall never forget the earnestness with which 
he declared the faith that was in him, quoting from 
Cicero and Sallust, Vergil and Horace. Nor was 
his argument long. It was convincing because of 
its brevity. It was the man’s creed. 

And it is the creed that I believe we teachers of 
Latin need now more than anything else. If we 
teach the language with any power, we know that 
Latin is vital to success in life. But it is one thing 
to know and quite another to state one’s belief, as 
the lawyer did cogently. When we are asked to 
prove the value of Latin, as a rule we begin to 
prattle about ‘culture’. Now ‘culture’ is a delight- 
fully vague term, which—I say it with regret—does 
not appeal to the average American parent. His 
ideal is not the studious youth, the literary gentle- 
man, the meditative philosopher. His one aim is to 
be active, and he shows it in the intensity of his 
work and amusements. It is the emphasis he lays 
on activity that is largely responsible for his in- 
sistence on ‘practical’ studies in the school. ‘I want 
for my boy’, is his creed, ‘not culture so much as 
that which will enable him to accomplish something, 
to achieve results’. 

Now this is precisely what the Russian lawyer 
and we ourselves believe is attained by the study of 
Latin. Then why not cease arguing in indefinite 
terms which only involve us in further explana- 
tions? Why not propound a creed, that shall con- 
vince by its clearness and brevity, something like 
the following: 

| believe in Latin because it develops the memory, 
the reason, the judgment, the imagination. 

I believe in Latin because it develops observation, 
accuracy, and concentration of -the mind, and thus 
lays the foundation for the largest success in busi- 
ness or professional life. 

| believe in Latin because it trains one to express 
himself in English with clearness and forcefulness 
—an indispensable requisite for civic influence. 

I believe in Latin because it familiarizes one with 
the history and thought of the greatest nation of 
antiquity, a nation which furnished us with the 
basis of our own law and government, language 
and literature. 

I believe in Latin because there is no other school 
study in which you can find so strong a combination 
of values as in the study of Latin, a study which 
yields thorough mental discipline, acquaintance with 
the language and the civilization at the basis of 
our own, and the ability to express one’s views 
convincingly. 

If some such brief and positive declaration were 
drawn up by abler minds than mine, if it were spread 
broadcast in our land, if every teacher of Latin 
should make it a part of himself and recite it to 
his pupils once a year, it would do much to dispel 
prevailing doubts and to assure the permanency of 
the study of Latin in our schools. 

What I have said thus far is due to the strong 
conviction that, back of any discussion of methods, 


the paramount need of our present situation is a 
clear statement to the public of the articles of our 
faith in the practical value of Latin, of our firm 
belief that its efficient teaching is conducive to the 
largest influence and success in life of the Ameri- 
can boy and girl. 

Let me pass to another point that is more strictly 
pertinent to our theme. One way in which the 
Latin reading of the High School course may be 
brought into vital relation with the life of to-day is 
by reading what is not now generally read in that 
course. 

Much has been already accomplished by the rec- 
ommendation that each year’s work be divided so 
that a portion of it shall be studied intensively and 
the remainder be read more rapidly. The increas- 
ing emphasis laid on sight translation is also bearing 
good fruit. 

But is it not time now. to take a further step in 

advance? Not that 1 advocate an absolute change 
in the requirements. That, perhaps, would be too 
radical at present, although | do believe that noth- 
ing would stimulate Latin instructors more than to 
force them ultimately into altogether fresh fields. 
But would it not be feasible to make a slight 
change? 
_ Consider the objection that is generally forthcom- 
ing when any change is proposed. It is that the 
traditional selections are the best. This is unques- 
tionably true for the Vergil. With the exception of 
a few excerpts, there is nothing in the last six 
books of the Aeneid that will compare with the 
first six. 

But does the objection hold good altogether, with 
regard to Caesar and Cicero? Take Caesar. If 
you criticize the Gallic War on the ground that it 
contains so little that admits of comparison with the 
life of to-day, why not omit a few pages and study 
the life of Caesar in the Viri Romae as an appro- 
priate preface to Caesar himself? There you will 
find abundant opportunity to comment on Caesar’s 
independence and determination as a youth, his 
personal vanity, his extravagance, his unscrupu- 
lousness in politics, his awakening to a noble am- 
bition, his coolness and courage in battle, his 
magnanimity to his enemies after the civil wars, his 
indefatigable energy and enterprise in sweeping re- 
forms, the breadth of his vision for the improve- 
ment of Rome and the extension of the empire. It 
is a striking character sketch, dealing frankly with 
Caesar’s foibles and failings, but nevertheless paint- 
ing an impressive picture of a truly great man. 

And what of Cicero? Shade of Pompeius Mag- 
nus! May it not haunt me for what I am about to 
say! It is not that I have lost respect for him— 
not that. But I have grown so weary of expatiating 
on the symmetry of Cicero’s Oration on the Manil- 
ian Law! I know it is a masterly effort, a model 
oration. I know, too, how beautifully it lends it- 
self to a typical outline. It is simply perfect. Yet 
somehow its very perfection palls on me. If the 
powers that be would only transfer it to the rapid 
reading section and prescribe two Catilinarian ora- 
tions for minute study, I should be content. 

But they might do better than that. Why not 
dispense with it altogether for the present, and 
substitute the Oratio pro Murena? Here is a trial 
that has genuine interest because of its setting. 
Murena, consul elect, is accused of bribery: the 
accusers are Cato and Sulpicius, a disappointed 
candidate. Both men were close friends of Cicero. 
It was a delicate situation, but Cicero was equal to 
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it. Addressing his friends with perfect frankness, 
he displayed such consummate tact that they were 
in no wise offended. He honors Sulpicius for many 
noble qualities, but ridicules him as a pettifogging 
lawyer. He pays the highest tribute to the charac- 
ter of Cato, but pokes fun at him for his absurd 
and inpracticable Stoic principles, and does it with 
such inimitable humor and wit that, to quote from 
old William Duncan’s 1765 edition, “he made the 
whole audience very merry and forced Cato to 
cry out, ‘What a facetious consul have we!’”. 

There is no lack of historical facts in which 
Mithridates and Catiline are the prominent figures. 
In this Oration Cicero exalts friendship and patriot- 
ism. He dwells on moderation, prudence, justice 
and integrity. He emphasizes the worthlessness of 
noble birth, aside from true character. It is a 
thoroughly wholesome speech and has many points 
in common with the life of to-day. 

These, then, are the slight changes in the Caesar 
and the Cicero reading that I would submit for your 
consideration. 1 believe that they would not only 
vivify our reading, but would also act as a powerful 
stimulus in both the study and the teaching of 
Latin in the High Schools. 


ALBANy AcApemy, Albany, N.Y. Jarep W. SCUDDER. 


There has been a welcome note of conservatism 
about this conference. No fads have been ex- 
ploited. We have been reviewing first principles: 
the man, the subject, and the occasion—the teacher, 
the text, and the time of vital contact. We have 
been talking of the life back of the Latin. My 
turn in the debate finds me in a mood to speak of 
the teacher’s task of cultivating the imaginative 
vision, the literary sense, and the historic sense 
througk a stimulating interpretation. 

The letter killeth, the spirit maketh alive—the 
spirit or atmosphere of the Latin hour, the spirit of 
the teacher as interpreter, the spirit of the teacher 
as stimulator and ‘inspirator’. 

The atmosphere of the Latin room should be kept 
Roman so far as possible. Some of us still grudge. 
the intrusion of much reference to passing events 
in local politics. When we read a Latin text, we 
ought to project ourselves into the times described. 
As we live in this. reconstructed past, we change 
our point of view, we witness strange scenes, hear a 
Babel of strange tongues, come in contact with a 
somewhat different moral code. The experienced 
traveler does not waste his opportunities doing 
abroad what he can do just as well at home. In 
the Latin hour let us preferably keep and enjoy a 
Roman atmosphere and work at Roman things. 

Many phases of ancient Roman life and thought 
are obvious, interesting in themselves, needing lit- 
tle interpretation. Others are dull and prosaic, and 
it is futile to try to make them out more interesting 
than they are. Other facts are obscure and blurred ; 
these need interpretation by a skillful interpreter. 
Interpretation is an art, a knack, and is not learned 
by rule of thumb. I refer not to the grammatical 
but to the historical and literary interpretation, in 
using which most of us suffer from the habit of 
too narrow a range of vision. A vital point in such 
an interpretation is to make things appear in the 
round, as real in space of three dimensions; as if 
they were living things, as moving and acting be- 
fore a real back-ground, as integral parts of a great 
impressive whole. The vision must sweep from the 
fraction to the unit, from the center to the circum- 


ference, from the detail to the symmetrical group, 
from a single typical act to a national trait, habit, 
custom or law. The words must sound sonorous, 
the actors should cease to be puppets and should 
breath as men. They must feel. The interpreter, 
then, must inform thought with feeling. He must 
distinguish between the normal and the unusual. 
His pulse should beat faster at the heroic, romantic, 
or pathetic. The ennobling should incite to emula- 
tion, the brutal repel. Orgetorix, Caesar, Aeneas 
and Dido are to live; their characters must be 
delineated from their words and acts. Their acts 
have motives. Their hearts were swayed by human 
passions. Such is the theory of literary interpreta- 
tion in one of its many applications. 

_ Not all details should be subjected to minute 
interpretation in the brief Latin hour. Single out 
a few dominant ideas and focus attention on them, 
so as to arouse, but not over-stimulate or dull, the 
visualizing faculties. ‘Seize the moment of excited 
curiosity’, whether it be in an unexpected question 
or the carefully planned, artificially introduced 
psychological moment’. We read of soldiers itinere 
fessi. How far or fast did armies march? Was 
the weariness caused by corduroy roads through 
swamps and moorlands, or the sixty pounds of 
armor, ‘dunnage’, and palisades which the legionary 
carried? There is a panic, a stampede, a burning 
of villages, a wily strategem, a sudden flank move- 
ment, a messenger arriving at full speed with im- 
portant dispatches! Real life and real literature 
teem with such things. Youth loves scenes of ac- 
tion, play of motive and passion, and character- 
drawing. So too did the Roman. What an op- 
portunity for the gifted teacher-interpreter who 
can read between the lines and can fix the picture 
in the mind by a vivid phrase! 

The vivid phrase! The elements of the Latin 
should be learned as soon as possible from the 
vivid phrase as a unit, the phrase as used in the 
living sentence, not from the isolated words, dead, 
pickled, and in a lexical refrigerator! If a timid 
teacher of Caesar wants to make the text live, let 
her read the racy, journalistic paraphrase of T. Rice 
Holmes in Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, and have 
her classes try their skill at reproducing the Com- 
mentaries in the modern dress of a war-corre- 
spondent. Another day let them read the story 
from the point of view of Caesar’s political cam- 
paign manager at Rome; again, have them esti- 
mate the validity of his motives as a contemporary 
moralist might have done. Sometimes take the 
modern point of view, oftener the ancient point of 
view. 

Cicero’s Orations present the most realistic pic- 
tures of Roman life and the materials for recon- 
structing Roman history, but they also offer the 
most difficult, the most crucial problems of the 
whole preparatory Latin reading. The teacher-in- 
terpreter must come fresh from reading Cicero's 
Letters and books like Warde Fowler’s Social Life 
at Rome and Abbott’s essays on society and politics 
at Rome. Then the teacher should stimulate thought 
by feeding the class from time to time on big 
master-ideas. For example, Ferrero maintains that 
what we call ‘progress’ in our modern civilization, 
the Romans called ‘corruption’ of the old-time 
morals. This should be illustrated and periodically 
put to the test. So the influence of wealth on 
society, the struggle of the masses and the classes 
the consolations of good literature and a score of 
other working-topics suggest themselves. These 
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require a memory of what has been read and a 
view of the Orations as a whole. As a practical 
working-rule, I deem it a mistake to harry the minds 
of immature pupils with discussions of the high 
cost of living, eugenics and the divorce evil at 
Rome. View the events as a contemporary would. 
Teach the importance of cultivating the ‘historic 
sense’. Train the youthful imagination to visualize 
the ideas back of Cicero’s own words. All this is 
in a way a task for the maturest intellect. At best 
we may handle it imperfectly. Translating ancient 
life into the terms of the modern sociologist, while 
it may be illuminating, may be both misleading and 
unsound. Right here lies one of the weaknesses 
as well as one of the elements of fascination in the 
historical pictures of Ferrero. 

We need not pursue this argument in its appli- 
cation to all the Latin read. Obviously the in- 
terpretation of a poet like Vergil offers a wide 
field, where lurks the danger of multiplying trivial 
and distracting comment. But at the same time, as 
for many it is the one supreme chance for studying 
Greek thought through Roman eyes, and for many 
their last reading of Latin, the aesthetic side of 
literary interpretation must not be neglected. The 
teacher of Vergil who has never studied Greek 
should acquire privately a reading knowledge of 
that incomparable tongue, if only so as to read 
Homer in the original, and help pass on the Greek 
spirit. Of one thing we may rest assured: in the 
interpretation of Vergil we may be spared the neces- 
sity of exploiting le dernier cri of modernity. 

Greorce Dwicut Kettoce. 
Union Schenectady, N. Y. 


If we are to bring Latin reading into vital rela- 
tion with the life of to-day we need first to bring 
ourselves into closer understanding of the Roman 
life which it portrays. Could we as Latin teachers 
break through the barriers of petty routine and 
enslaving habit, could Roman literature be wider 
for us than College requirements, and less remote 
than our own College days, there would be less 
danger that our subjects would seem dead and pre- 
historic. The breath of fresh air that seems to 
enter the class-room when one chances to mention 
the statues Cicero chose for his library, the way the 
slaves went marketing at Pompeii, the graft con- 
nected with the Roman elections suggests what 
might happen if we could all speak or write as 
Holmes does of Caesar, Dill of the Empire, Glover 
of Vergil. 

The danger of the recent means of rousing inter- 
est is that we forget the end in the means, that 
we give entertainments ranging in variety from Ro- 
man weddings and Latin plays to first year con- 
versations about Mother Goose, and arouse 
enthusiasm not for the language but for the method 
of presenting it. The outcome of our experience 
will be, we trust, the vivifying of our subject, but 
we must work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling. Nulla disciplina est in qua non discatur 
peccando. 

When we consider the material to be used for 
translation, the second year of our Latin course 
presents the greatest difficulties. There is inevit- 
able monotony in the slow process by which power 
to read accurately is acquired, and we are left at 
the end of the year with a painful consciousness 
of how little the pupils care to use the power they 
have laboriously gained. In this year, then, espe- 
cially, diversions, if they can alike quicken the at- 


tention and increase the power to read, are to be 
desired. Supplementary reading and short Latin 
anecdotes have proved successful experiments. 
Supplementary reading should tell something of 
interest in a few lines, should not be too far afield 
in vocabulary to be intelligible with a little help 
from the teacher, and should somehow widen the 
Latin horizon beyond the battlefield, the camp, and 
the itinera quam maxima. 

To find such supplementary reading is not an 
easy task. Cicero’s letters and Pliny’s have the 
human interest, but inhuman ellipses and non-Lodge 
vocabulary. Tacitus and Livy tell delightful anec- 
dotes, but in their own masterly style, which second 
year Latin students cannot attain unto, and second 
year Latin teachers should hold too sacred to dis- 
sect or dilute. Where we get simple style we often 
run into difficult subject-matter or historical al- 
lusions, while the fable that runs smoothly and has 
interest seems tame to the High School pupil who 
is usually in the unhappy state of being neither a 
child nor a lover of children. We are left to 
choose between ‘made Latin’ and Latin adapted 
from authors not too sacred to be tampered with. 
For either course we have the authority of the best 
German gymnasia. De Viris Illustribus (Dr. Hans 
Miller, Verlag von Carl Meyer, Berlin) is a good 
simplification of Nepos and Quintus Curtius, avail- 
able for sight-work with young students. The fol- 
lowing selections from The Life of Alexander by 
Quintus Curtius have proved easy to simplify, and 
interesting to Caesar classes: Speech of a Mede to 
Alexander, 7.4.11-13, Alexander’s Endurance and 
Generosity, 7.5.9-12. 1 myself have ventured to try 
mediaeval Latin for this purpose. The simple nar- 
rative style offsets the strangeness of the vocabu- 
lary. When the texts have been adapted and the 
grammatical usage made to conform more closely 
to the classical norm, the Venerable Bede, Gregory 
of Tours, and Einhard’s Life of Charlemagne have 
yielded several anecdotes of interest. The following 
selection will serve as illustration. 


Story of Caedmon: Bede IV, LXII 


In monasterio erat quidam qui, cum in convivio 
adpropinquare sibi citharam cernebat, surgebat a 
media cena, et egressus est ad suam domum. Quod 
cum tempore quodam faceret et egrederetur ad 
stabula iumentorum quorum ei custodia nocte illa 
data esset ibique membra dedisset sopori, adstitit ei 
quidam per somnum eumque salutans et suo ap- 
pellans nomine “Caedmon” inquit, “canta mihi ali- 
quid”. At ille respondens “Nescio”, inquit, “can- 
tare; nam et ideo de convivio egressus huc secessi, 
quia cantare non poteram”. I!le qui cum eo loque- 
batur, “Tamen mihi cantare potes”. “Quid”, inquit, 
“debeo cantare?” Et ille, “Canta”, inquit, “Princi- 
pium rerum”. Quo accepto responso, statim coepit 
cantare versus quos numquam audierat. Exsurgens 
autem a somno cuncta quae dormiens cantaverat in 
memoria tenuit. 


In choosing a modern anecdote to translate into 
Latin for class-room use one should look for some- 
thing unfamiliar to the average student, that there 
may be less danger of his guessing at the story 
without translating the Latin. The anecdotes that 
we have used have been written on the board for 
careful translation or read aloud to be reproduced 
by the pupil in English. Caesar and the Pirates 
from Plutarch, The Poet Simonides and the Ship- 
wreck as told by Ovid, an Anecdote of the Great 
Plague in London, The Death of a Fishermaiden 
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by Pierre Loti suggest the type of material avail- 
able; the following anecdote will show the degree 
of difficulty desirable in second year work. 

Erat olim Neapoli columna quam Gallus quidam, 
vir singulari animo, loco publico constituit, qua in 


columna haec verba inscripta sunt: “Quotannis, 
Kalendis Maiis, caput aureum habeo”. Quid autem 
illa verba significabant? Nemo intellexit. Kalendis 


Maiis magna turba hominum circum columnam con- 
venire solebat. Quamquam autem diu conspexerunt, 
caput columnae nihil mutatum est. Tandem, vir 
acutus, postquam diu de hac re cogitavit, locum 
notavit in quem umbra capitis columnae Kalendis 
Maiis incidit. Quem locum nocte effodit, et mag- 
nam vim auri ibi invenit. 

Countless casual ways of making the Latin lan- 
guage real suggest themselves to any alert teacher. 
Writing original Latin sentences does not lose its 
charm from first year to fourth. If the teacher can 
guide the work closely enough to prevent the use 
of constructions for which the student knows as yet 
no Latin equivalent, few exercises do more to bring 
out the difference between English and Latin idiom, 
or to arouse the joy of effort. A dialogue between 
Caesar and Ariovistus, an account of the Helvetian 
campaign from the point of view of a Gallic soldier, 
a Latin rendering of a part of President Wilson’s 
Inaugural Address have aroused enthusiasm quite 
out of proportion to the effort expended. A dra- 
matization, under the teacher’s direction, of the 
story of Perseus and Andromeda converted the dull 
part of first year Latin into rapt excitement and 
even a chance to compose a few original Latin 
sentences after seeing a dramatization of A Man 
without a Country roused deeply a child who had 
had Latin five months. 

All these devices, however, are worse than use- 
less if they tend to displace Caesar entirely, and to 
diminish the care with which we equip our stu- 
dents for the battle with Latin. We must not 
bring up a generation that will only lament and 
sign their wills on the eve of the conflict. If Latin 
is still to be studied and there are to be men and 
women equipped to teach it, we must not be send- 
ing mere pleasure-loving Trebatii out to winter-quar- 
ters in Gaul. We need rather the courage of the 
Nervii to cross the widest rivers of syntax and 
climb up the highest banks of indirect discourse, 
quae facilia e difficillimis animi magnitudo redigit. 
If there was need of a Cicero to praise Cicero 
worthily, there is needed a Caesar to encourage his 
legions, and keep them following his standards 
to-day. 

Susan BrALey FRANKLIN. 
THE ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL, New York City. 


I suggested a rephrasing of the subject, so it 
should read, What results can fairly be expected 
from the study of Latin?, and I maintained that the 
study of Latin is in most vital relation with the life 
of to-day if, and only if, the results are actually in 
practice being produced. Bring Latin into vital re- 
lation with the life of the individual student; give 
him something vitally worth while in his life—some- 
thing that he cannot get so well from any other 
source in the curriculum—and not only will the 
study of Latin justify itself with reference to that 
individual student, but also its permanent place of 
honor in the curriculum is assured. The teaching 
of Latin is alive if the teacher is alive and is ade- 
quately prepared for his task. There is a problem, 
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to be sure, when the teacher is incompetent—and, 
unfortunately, this condition often exists. The real 
question for us is How shall we raise the standard 
of our High School Latin teaching? The only sug- 
gestions ventured by me—based on the experience 
of years with college entrants—were that freshmen, 
even those from excellent schools, should have 
been more generally made to feel that Latin was a 
real language of a real people, and that there should 
have been a more rigorous insistence on exact and 
felicious translation, abhorring all translation jargon 
and all attempts to explain Latin syntax by muti- 
lating the mother tongue in imitating Latin 
constructions. 

I was anxious to pay my respects (?) to ‘psycho- 
logical syntax run mad’, and also to the fatuity of 
hurling youngsters into Caesar, Cicero and Vergil— 
but time forbade. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. L. DurHam. 

(1) Latin, like other subjects, is not for all. We 
waste our efficiency, expose the subject to losses 
and dangers of many kinds when we attempt to 
force Latin upon the unfit, the impossible. Some- 
where there should be a selection of pupils, either 
at the end of the grades, or better, after a fair 
testing of the pupils in the High School. 

(2) After the possible are found, specific care 
should be taken that the pupils understand that they 
are getting value. Testimonials of the value of 
Latin should be quoted occasionally; English word 
derivation should be noted. 

(3) Some easier and more interesting material 
should be found for the earlier terms. Inflection 
and an apparently new syntactical setting of words 
present difficulty enough to the beginner, without 
demanding that he at the same time acquire a new 
vocabulary, relating to the things that have little 
interest to most pupils. Here the device of simple 
oral exercises has a double value. Such simple 
talk can be speedily developed between teacher and 
pupils, not the direct method, but little sentences 
about eyes, and hair, and feet, and school, and 
room, and windows; these always wake up a class 
and give the pupils a new sense of the realness of 
Latin and a joy in using it. Such words cost noth- 
ing to acquire. They sentence-uses 
perfectly. 

(4) When the classes come to reading, consider- 
ation should be had of the spiritual and artistic 
values. It is just these that give Cicero and Vergil 
their deathlessness. Even Caesar sometimes ap- 
peals to the imagination. Minds always have 
answered to the power of such qualities. They 
always will. 


illustrate 


S. Estes, 
ErasMus Hartt Hien Scnoor, Brooklyn. 


REVIEWS 


A Study in Latin Abstract Substantives. By Man- 
son A, Stewart. (University of Michigan Stud- 
ies: Humanistic Series, Vol. III, Part II, pp. 
113-178). New York: The Macmillan Co. 
(1910). 

The author presents an argument, followed by 
word-lists, to prove four propositions, summarized 
on pages 113-114: 

(1) That, in respect to the use of substantives at 
least, classical prose is as abstract, or even more so, 
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than the popular speech; (2) that no class of ab- 
stract substantives (in particular the class in -tio) 
can be said to be characteristic either of the popu- 
lar speech or of the classical language as a whole; 
(3) that words which were most common in the 
classical language were also most common in the 
popular speech, with few exceptions; that the greater 
part of all rare literary words either had no exist- 
ence in the popular speech, or that their existence 
there was of short duration or of sporadic occur- 
rence; and (4) that the appearance in post-classical 
literature of ante-classical words which did not be- 
come classical is not evidence, of itself, of the vulgar 
character of such words; but that the greater part, 
at any rate, of such revivals are due to the archaistic 
tendency of individual writers. 

These interesting propositions merit our careful 
attention, inasmuch as they are in contradiction to 
generally accepted statements about the popular 
speech of the Romans. To determine the first 
point, our author employs two methods and finds 
the results to agree (125): 

I have counted the words in the vocabulary, and 
then I have counted every actual occurrence of a 
substantive in the works of each writer and have 
distinguished between abstract and concrete use. 
According to the first method, in Plautus’ vocabu- 
lary of substantives, 33% per cent are abstract; in 
Cicero’s, 49; in Tacitus’, 46; in Petronius’, 32. Ac- 
cording to the second method, Plautus’ works show 
us 33.4 per cent; Horace’s satires, 31; and Petro- 
nius’, 31.  Cicero’s philosophical works give us 
62.3 per cent; his orations, 52.4 per cent; Caesar, 
40; Tacitus, 50.2; Vitruvius, 35.2; Varro (De re 
rus.), 25.5; Horace (epistles), 40; Catullus (hexa- 
meters and elegiacs), 34; Virgil (Aeneid), 209; 
Juvenal, 27; Catullus (lyrics), 26; Horace (odes), 
19. These numbers need no comment. Take any 
prose writer (or writer of comedy) that one may 
call vulgar and he falls far below any of the classi- 
cal prose writers in abstract expressions. Even of 
the poets only a few fall below the so-called vulgar 
writer Petronius.... These facts agree with a 
common sense view, for it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect that the great mass of people would deal more 
in abstract expression than the literary man. The 
common people approach more nearly the simplicity 
of the child, who thinks almost wholly in the 
concrete. 

We shall certainly accept this first proposition as 
proved. 

The argument on Professor Stewart’s other three 
propositions forms a closely united whole, and must 
be considered as a unit. Cooper, Word Formation 
in the Roman Sermo Plebeius, 44, states that ab- 
stracts in -tudo were prevalent in the popular 
speech, and that this suffix was favored by the 
popular speech at the expense of the classical -tas. 
Professor Stewart replies (116-117): 

In Plautus we find 28 substantives in -tudo; of 
these, 13 appear in Cicero, and 11 of the 13 appear 
again either in modern Italian, Spanish, or French. 
... Of the 15 which do not appear in Cicero, not 
one has found its way into one of the three modern 
languages, even though 8 are revived by later 
writers. ... Of the 15 ..., 6 are replaced in clas- 
- sical Latin by forms in -tas. The 6 forms in -tas 


all have modern descendants. The 6 forms in -tudo, 
of which 5 were revived by later writers, have no 
modern descendants. If these forms in -tudo main- 
tained themselves in the popular speech from the 
time of Plautus till the time of Hieronymus, a 
period of six hundred years of strong literary in- 
fluence, why during the next six or seven hundred 
years with little literary influence, did the popular 
speech put aside these forms to which it had clung 
so long, and adopt in each case the literary form in 
-tas? The late forms in -tudo are revivals due to 
certain individuals who used them. Their place in 
the popular speech had long been lost. The forms 
in -tas belonged to the popular speech. For this 
very reason we find them both in the classical speech 
and in the modern languages. 


Precisely the same results are reached by the study 
of abstract substantives with other suffixes. Later 
(137-138), Professor Stewart says: “The signifi- 
cant fact is that the great majority of all words 
peculiar to any author or to a few authors fail to 
appear in Italian”. 

With regard especially to the third proposition, he 


says (154-155) : 

Slaughter, I believe, has proven that Terence 
merited Caesar’s praise as “puri sermonis amator’. 
He is certainly far more Ciceronian than Plautus; 
for the same reason also his vocabulary is nearer 
the people’s than is Plautus’, Of substantives in 
-tio, ...73 per cent of Plautus’ become classical, 
81 per cent of Terence’s; 63 per cent of Plautus’ 
have become Italian, 75 per cent of Terence’s; of 
substantives in -tus, 79 per cent of Plautus’ became 
classical, 84 per cent of Terence’s; 70 per cent of 
Plautus’ have become Italian, 80 per cent of Ter- 
ence’s; of Terence’s 21 substantives in -ntia, all are 
Ciceronian and all are found in Italian; of Plautus’ 
26, 19 are both classical and Italian, but of his 7 
non-classical words, only one has become Italian. 
Of Plautus’ whole vocabulary of substantives, only 
67 per cent; while of Terence’s, 84 per cent have 
become Italian. Slaughter has shown us that Ter- 
ence is more classical, more Ciceronian, and this 
fact shows us that he is also more vulgar than 
Plautus. Caesar’s purus sermo demands words 
which are common in the language, both literary 
and popular. Plautus on the other hand employs 
words in large numbers which, so far as we have 
any evidence, have no existence outside of the 
works of Plautus, excepting those that were bor- 
rowed from him by a few later writers. At every 
point we are forced to the same conclusion; authors 
who are the most classical in vocabulary are also 
most vulgar. 


The reviewer has no inclination and no ground 
for distrusting Professor Stewart's collection of ma- 
terial and his interpretation thereof; and his con- 
clusions logically follow—or at least no other posi- 
tive conclusions can be drawn. But the question 
remains: has Stewart assembled all the testimony 
“upon the problem? He says himself (155), without 
seeing all that the statement implies: “The major 
part of every author’s vocabulary is composed of 
words common to both the literary speech and the 
popular speech”. This is a most important point, 
too often lost sight of in the consideration of popu- 
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lar Latin and literary Latin; but, after all, in such 
discussions we are concerned primarily with dif- 
ferences and not with resemblances. The investi- 
gator’s task is to determine the small differences 
between the two phases of the language, as being 
more important than the large resemblances, what- 
ever use we may make of the different phases of 
the tongue. Of the significance of the often cited 
pairs equus caballus, os bucca, bos vacca, there can 
be no doubt; they are a more valuable commentary 
on linguistic conditions than a hundred classical 
words which were both literary and popular, and 
appear both in Cicero and in Italian. Then, too, 
popular language has its fads and fancies, and many 
of its words and usages are transitory, while liter- 
ary language is relatively unchanging because of the 
literary norm; consequently, many rare usages may 
be in reality popular or vulgar, though they have 
left no heritage in Italian. A fundamental fallacy 
lies in proving that abstracts are relatively rare in 
popular speech, and in then claiming, upon the evi- 
dence of the use of abstracts, that popular speech 
and literary language substantially agree; the bur- 
den of proof or disproof must rest with the com- 
moner concrete substantives, not with the rarer ab- 
stracts. And finally, it would be well to supplement 
this investigation by a reverse investigation, by 
means of KOrting’s Lateinisch-romanisches WoOrter- 
buch (apparently not consulted by Professor Stew- 
art), to determine how many of the abstracts in 
Romance dialects are derived from Latin originals 
which fail to appear in the literature, or from words 
formed with the old suffixes in late Latin; their testi- 
mony might easily show the extensive living use of 
certain suffixes in the late period, in-a way not to 
be surmised even by an examination such as that 
made by Stewart. 

Despite these qualifications, the reviewer believes 
that Professor Stewart has done a valuable piece 
of work, and has thrown a flood of light upon 
phenomena previously ill-understood or misunder- 
stood; and that the additional testimony to be de- 
rived in the ways just indicated wouid not materially 
alter his results. His treatise must be carefully 
consulted by every one who hereafter attempts to 
deal with the Roman sermo plebeius. 


University or PENNSYLVANIA, Rotanp G. KENT. 


Latin Songs: Classical, Medieval and Modern, with 
Music. Edited by Calvin L. Brown. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1914). Pp. 135. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Brown has made an attractive and compre- 
hensive collection of the Latin songs of all ages. 
As the title indicates, the order is chronological, 
with reference, naturally, to the words. The book 
opens with a graceful, rhythmic musical setting of 


the Carmen ad Dianam of Catullus (34), composed 
by Edward F. Schneider. The following number, 
Catullus’s translation of Sappho’s galverai wo 
(51), seems most inappropriately mated to a 
sedate hymn-tune by Barnby, which for most of 
us has religious connotations. After Catullus comes 
Horace; we advance from the well-known Integer 
Vitae of Flemming past the interesting arrange- 
ments of Frederic De F. Allen to John Greene’s 
music for the Sapphic and the Alecaic strophes. 
The student of Horatian meters may use these set- 
tings to very great advantage, for they preserve the 
relative quantities of the syllables, and a_ vivid 
realization of just how the ‘longs’ and the ‘shorts’ 
succeed one another in the various verses is abso- 
lutely essential for the securing of an appreciation 
of the true rhythm of Latin poetry. That the tra- 
ditional emphasis on the first part of each foot is 
retained will seem of far less consequence to most 
teachers. May we suggest that, in order to avoid 
monotony or to come closer to the spirit of any 
given Ode, a teacher or student of comparatively 
slight musical proficiency may construct new melo- 
dies upon Mr. Greene’s carefully worked-out time- 
values? It is to be regretted that some of the 
more common Asclepiadean stanzas are not repre- 
sented by similar arrangements for four voices; 
Salaman’s charming interpretations of Vitas hin- 
nuleo and Donec gratus, intended for trained sing- 
ers, are hardly adapted to pedagogical ends. 
After the classic lyrics come the medieval hymns, 
beginning with the Splendor Paternae Gloriae of 
Ambrosius (340?-397); Veni, Creator Spiritus is 
furnished with three settings of widely differing 
dates; Liszt contributes music for Ave Maris Stella, 
Schubert for Salve, Regina; to relieve somewhat 
the ascetic gloom of the famous Dies Jrae and 
Stabat Mater appear the Goliardic Meum est Propo- 
situm and some Christmas carols—Dies est Laeti- 
tiae and the jolly Caput Apri Defero, in that version 
which is used to-day at Queen’s College, Oxford. 
When the medieval period has been left behind, 
the selections become much more miscellaneous in 
nature. Our old, old friends, Gaudcamus Igitur and 
Lauriger Horatius, now step forward, accompanied 
by Latin renderings of German folk and student 
songs, English hymns, College odes, and nursery 
rhymes (Mica, Mica Parva Stella and Horner Iac- 
culo, for example). Among all of these everyone 
doubtless will find something to his taste; I like 
especially the Dormi, Jesu. According to the foot- 
note, S. T. Coleridge found the poem on a print of 
the Virgin which he discovered in a little German 
village; the music is a Chilean Lullaby, arranged 
by Charles F. Manney. The gentle melody with its 
harp-like accompaniment soothes the spirit and 
weaves the dreamy spell of the true lullaby. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. Harotp L, CrLeassy. 


